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AGRARIANS Vs. LABOR IN MEXICO 





ESPITE the sudden and disturbing 
assassination of President-elect Al- 
varo Obregon, on July 17, Mexico appears 
to have remained calm. After choosing 
Obregon President in an election in which 
he was the only candidate, the Mexican 
electorate is faced with a situation of the 
utmost gravity. The Mexican Constitu- 
tion of 1917 provides (Article 85) that: 
“If the President-Elect shall fail to present 
himself at the beginning of any constitutional 
term ... the outgoing President shall never- 
theless vacate office and the President ad in- 
terim chosen by the Congress, or in its recess 
by the Permanent Committee [of the Con- 
gress], shall forthwith assume the executive 
power. . .” 

The regular session of the Mexican Con- 
gress will commence September 1 and it 
is expected that the Congress will choose 
a President ad interim at that time, and 
issue a call for a presidential election to 
coincide with the next election for the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1930. The Obre- 
gon adherents will dominate the next 
Chamber and it is considered certain that 
they will select either President Calles or 
Aaron Saenz as Provisional President. 
Students of the Mexican Constitution as- 
sert, however, that Calles is not legally 
eligible, because no president may be re- 
elected to succeed himself. Others think 
that this provision would not prevent his 
election as President ad interim. 


President Calles is reported as wishing 
to retire at the end of his present term. 
Saenz, the present Governor of the State 
of Nuevo Leon, was formerly Minister for 
Foreign Affairs under Calles and is one 
of the few non-military leaders who have 
been in Mexican politics during the last 
score of years. 


The tragic loss of the outstanding per- 
sonality of the Mexican Revolution in- 
volves more than is immediately apparent. 
Following the fall of the thirty-four year 
dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz in 1910, mili- 
tary factions struggled for control of the 
Mexican Government. In 1920, Alvaro 
Obregon became President. A member 
of the Sonora group which has included 
de la Huerta, Gomez, Serrano and Calles, 
Obregon based his strength upon the 
army but encouraged the nascent labor 
and agrarian organizations which sought 
to give to the workers and peons the in- 
dustrial and economic benefits for which 
the Revolution stood. 


Although elected in 1924 with the sup- 
port of Obregon, Calles has favored the 
industrial workers rather than the agra- 
rians with whom Obregon was recently 
identified. Under his régime the C. R. O. 
M.—the organized labor element led by 
Luis Morones, Minister of Labor, Com- 
merce and Industry—has been influential 
in securing laws improving the workers’ 
conditions, in developing native industries 
and in attempting to make foreign capital 
invested in Mexico contribute its share to 
the Revolution. 


The agricultural laborers, however, 
have been neglected and the organized 
agrarian element (only a minority of the 
agricultural laborers just as the C. R. O. 
M. includes only a minority of the in- 
dustrial workers) looked forward to bet- 
ter times under Obregon’s second term. 
Their disappointment at the assassination 
of their leader has caused them to blame 
Morones and the C. R. O. M. as the “in- 
tellectual authors” of the crime. Their 
strength as a result of the July election 




















may be gauged by their success in forcing 
the resignation of Morones from the Calles 
Cabinet. 

H. W. B. 


Egypt Goes Fascist 


GYPT needs a dictatorship. So, at 

least, the new Premier of the country 
believes. Months of parliamentary mud- 
dling in a country where interest in poli- 
tics has almost overshadowed interest in 
the development of material prosperity, 
have brought only disappointing results. 
Since the death of Saad Pasha Zaghlul, 
Nationalists have been less confident in the 
wisdom of their leaders. There has been 
little if any sense of progress. Mohammed 
Pasha Mahmoud has now taken things into 
his own hands. Avoiding the political ex- 
citement of an election in which he would 
probably have been defeated, he has per- 
suaded the King to suspend parliament 
for three years. Can he and his Cabinet 
succeed in the attempt to relegate politics 
to a secondary position and to divert pub- 
lic attention to Egypt’s material develop- 
ment? His bold measure is at least an 
interesting experiment. 


Mr. Hughes and the World Court 


HARLES EVANS HUGHES has been 

nominated for the vacancy on the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
created by the resignation of Judge John 
Bassett Moore. Qualified groups in the 
United States as well as in a number of 
other countries including Great Britain, 
France, Sweden, Belgium and Japan have 
proposed Mr. Hughes’ name. It is prob- 
able that his support in Europe is due in 
part at least to the fact that as Secretary 
of State he was strongly in favor of the 
United States’ adherence to the Court. 
Dr. Walter Simons, President of the 
Supreme Court of Germany, has also been 
nominated by several countries. 





Book Notes 


We Fight For Oil. by Ludwell Denny. 
York, Knopf, 1928. 


Ludwell Denny has written an account of the 
Anglo-American conflict in oil which is at once 
a thorough documentation and a readable story. 
There are some who may disagree with his 
theory of “irrepressible conflict,” but few will 
question his arraignment of the war-breeding 
potentialities of the petroleum struggle. This 
struggle is significant, according to Mr. Denny, 
because it is being contested by Governments, 
particularly London and Washington, and not 
merely by capitalist combines. 


The Drafting of the Covenant, by David Hunter 
Miller. New York and London, Putnam’s, 
1928. 2 vols. 


This monumental work by a legal adviser to 
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the American Commission to Negotiate Peace at 
Paris gives the complete history of the making 
of the League Covenant. Mr. Miller was one 
of the men largely responsible for the Covenant 
in its present form, and his book contains many 
of his own memoranda and notes prepared at 
the time. Volume II is composed entirely of 
pertinent documents. 


The Origins of the League Covenant, by Flor- 
ence Wilson. London, Hogarth Press, 1928. 


A brief analysis of the Covenant, article by 
article, based on notes taken in 1919 at the Peace 
Conference. Valuable documents are made avail- 
able in the Appendix. 


The League of Nations from Idea to Reality, by 
Robert Jones and S. S. Sherman. London, Pit- 
man & Sons, 1927. 


A useful, elementary study in international 
organization. The book is marred, however, by 
some minor errors and omissions and seems to 
devote disproportionate space to ancient history. 


Sovereign States and Suits Before Arbitral Trib- 
unals and Courts of Justice, by James Brown 
Scott. New York, The New York University 
Press, 1925. 


A contribution to the study of the suability of 
the State. It includes chapters on the States 
of the American Union before the Supreme 
Court, Sovereign States before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and Sovereign States 
before the Hague Court and before the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 


India To-Morrow, by Khub Dekhta Age. 
don, Oxford University Press, 1927. 


A little book presenting in a simple, very read- 
able form the political difficulties of India and 
Great Britain. The author frankly states that 
his book is one sided; that it is written for those 
who know India and its problems; and that his 
views are not likely to be readily reconciled 
with believers of the “steel frame” school. 


India and the West, by F. S. Marvin. London, 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1927. 


In his preface the author confesses that he 
spent a winter and spring in India during 1925 
and 1926. He afterwards could not resist the 
temptation which comes to almost every short 
sojourner in the Orient to record his impressions. 
Fortunately he does not wade into very deep 
water. 


The British Connection With India, by K. L. 
Paul. London, Student Christian Movement, 
1927. 


The book presents a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of India’s problems and very bravely and 
very well attempts to answer the two big ques- 
tions: “What does India want?” and “What does 
Britain want?” 


Outlines of Indian Constitutional History, by W. 
A. J. Archbold. London, P. S. King and Son, 
Ltd., 1927. 


The constitutional development of India during 
the period of British control is traced in broad 
outlines in a very readable style. The book is 
well-documented and should prove quite useful 
to students of India’s history. 


India in 1926-27, by J. Coatman. Calcutta, Gov- 
ernment of India Central Publication Branch, 
1928. 


A report prepared for presentation to Parlia- 
ment in accordance with the Government of 
India Act. It is full of very valuable informa- 
tion, but it might be well to supplement one’s 
reading with a non-English interpretation. 


Lon- 
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